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ABSTRACT 

Defining **willingness to communicate** as the degree 
to which an individual will talk to others in various situations, a 
study was conducted to test the hypothesis that a linear composite of 
the dimensions of communication apprehension and willingness to 
communicate is significantly related to a linear composite of the 
dimensions of communication competence. Approximately 300 
undergraduate students completed three survey instruments that 
measured (1) willingness to communicate; (2) communication 
apprehension; and (3) communication competence. Data were analyzed 
using canonical correlation analysis and the Pearson Product-Moment 
Correlation. Results supported the hypothesis. A relationship 
appeared to exist between communication apprehension, willingness to 
communicate/ and perceptions of interpersonal communication 
competence. Most of the weight for those relationships, however, fell 
with dyadic and group apprehension. Willingness to communicate 
appeared to have an effect, but the effect was not large. (Copies of 
the three survey instruments, tables of data, and 30 references are 
appended.) (FL) 
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Coramunlcatlon Apprehension and Willingness to Communicate as Related 

To Perceptions of Comfdunication Corape fence 
Mark A. Seiffert Sharon Riffle 

Abstract 

The study of Communication Apprehension has provided several Important 
conclusions through the years on the effects that the construct has on 
Individuals. Ihls study expends those findings by examining the relatively new 
construe t of Will ingness to Communicate and Comrounication Apprehension as it 
pertains to the perceptions that other's have about an individuals communication 
competence. This investigation found that a linear composite of Communication 
Apprehension dimensions and Willingness to Communicate was significantly related 
to a linear coiiiposite of the dimensions of communication competence as reported 
by others. Seventeen percent of the variance was accounted for by the 
apprehension and willingness composite when examining communication competence. 
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Comrnun Icat ion may be Chc mosc important of all human activities. How well 
we communicate 9 how willing we are to communicate, and how apprehensive we are 
about the process of communicating have profound effects throughout our entire 
lives* The continuing examination of the interrelationship among these concepts 
has been the focus of much scholarly attention* 

One pervasive concept is communication apprehension* Comiaun icat ion 
apprehension has heen conceptualized as a trait-like anxiety which effects a 
person's communication behaviors (McCroskey, 1970; 1977; 1978) and has been 
defined as "a relatively enduring, personality type orientation toward a given 
mode of communication across a wide variety of contexts" (McCroskey, 1981, pg* 
10)* Communication apprehension is primarily a cognitive construct that is 
accessed through self-report approaches (McCroskey, 1981)* The cognitive aspect 
of communication apprehension is only part of several constructs that can be seen 
as effecting the amount that individuals communicate* To more completely 
understand how much people communicate, and why, another construct (as well as 
communication apprehension) has been proposed* 

Willingness to communicate (McCroskey & Baer, 1985) Is the degree to which 
an individual will talk to others in a variety of communication situations. The 
construct of willingness to communicate is attempting to tap into the variability 
of talking behaviors among people (McCroskey and Baer, 1985; McCroskey & 
Richmond, 1985)* McCroskey and Richmond (1985) outline the concept, 

••people differ dramatically from one another in the degree to which 
they actually do talk* Some people talk very little, they tend to 
speak only when spoken to — aid sometimes not even then* Others 
tend to verbalize almost constantly* Many people talk more in some 
contexts than in others. Most people talk more to come receivers 
^ „ than they do others* (p. I)** 



In their conceptualization of the construct McCroskey and Baer (1985) note that 
how willing a person is to communicfle is dependant on many situational 
constraints. But what the construct la attempting to access is the underlying 
general izabillty of people's perceptionf, of their own behaviors in communicating. 
The amount, and to what degree, we perceive our communication with others should 
be an important indicant of our actual Interpersonal behaviors. 

The argument that communication apprehension and willingness to commo.ilcate 
may be different titles for similar constructs certainly appears Important at 
this point. McCroskey and Baer (1985) found a negative correlation of .52 when 
this relationship was examined. This seems to indicate that while the two 
concepts have similar groundings, they are also unique in the cognitive 
structures that they are representing. McCroskey and Richmond go on to explain 
that "Coramunlcatlon apprehension measures are not presumed to be tlrect measures 
of global predisposition to aporoach or avoid coramunlcatlon. (p. 3)". Fear or 
anxiety may be a pcecurser to willingness to communicate, but does not encompass 
all of the underlying concepts for why an individual will or will not 
communicate. A person may be unwilling to communicate for other reasons than 
anxiety. Potential lack of interpersonal reward for communicating could be a 
reason (Burgeon. 1976). This author, for lo.stance. is not afraid of snakes, but 
is not overly enthusiastic ..bout handling them. The same may be true for sone 
people as far as communication Is concerned. With this in mind a combination of 
communication apprehension and- willingnuss to communicate should provide a 
powerful research tool for examining human behavior. 

One area of human behavior that scholars have been examining Is 
communication competence. The questions of how to conceptualize and measure 
communication competence has recently Intensified in the field of hu.an 
communication. Trad itio-.ally competence has been examined as a self-reported 



trait-based construct. More recently, however, some researchers have begun to 
look at competence from an other-repoi t, state-like orientation (Spitzberg ix 
Cupach. 1984). 

Along these lines coramunlcation competence may be conceptualized as 
reflecting the attributions of communicators, which in turn are based on the 
observations of behaviors in contexti relational history, individual perceptions, 
and perceived traits of self anJ other(s) (Spitzberg & Cupach, 1984). When 
communication competence is conceptualized as being observed through the eyes of 
others, the question arises: to what degree do tralt-llke constructs affect 
those perceptions? 

Hlemann (1977) provided a comprehensive framework of the five basic 
dimensions of commun Icatloo competence: "(1) af f 11 latlon/support , (2) social 
relaxation, (3) empathy, (4) behavioral flexablUty, and (5) interaction 
management skills" (p. 197). These dimensions have been replicated when looking 
at communication competence as observed by others (Selffert, 1985; Wheeless & 
Sciffert, 1986). These five emphasize what dimensions must be addressed when 
researching communication competence. The.y also provide the basic grounding from 
which the effects of communication appreheusion and related constructs may affect 
the perceptions of communication competence by others. 

Previous research har shovm communication apprehension to be inversely 
related to dominance (Mortensen, Armston. & Lustig, 1977). arguemctativeness 
(Infante & Rancer, 1982), assertlveness (Jones & Russe'l, 1982), soclU 
responsiveness and attentiveness (Cegala, Savage, Bruner, & Conrad, 1982). But 
communication apprehension has been found to be positively related to empathy 
(Davis, 1983), avoidance of risk taking (Rockl in & Revelle, 1981), and 
Intolerance of ambiguity (Ushbrook, Lashbrook, Bacon, & Salingei, 1979). From 
this review It could be assumed that a lack of dominance and assertlveness may 



lead to adverse effects on an indlviduaTs ability to manage in rei ac c Ions. A 
lack of responsiveness and atten tlveness may Indicate that a hif^hly apprehensive 
Individual would he rated as less supportive and eropathetlc« Rut empathy as a 
whole has also been positively related to communication apprehension which may 
Indicate that an attentive listener. In some circumstances, nay be perceived 
positively. 

Research on others* perceptions of anxlousness may be even more Indicative 
of how communication apprehension as perceived by others effects communication 
competence. The highly anxious person has been seen as less frler,dly, attentive, 
and relaxed (Pilkonis, 1977; Porter, 1982) which has implications for the 
competence dimensions of aff il latlon/ support and social relaxation. High anxious 
people were also perceived as less assertive and responsive (Knutson & Lashbrook, 
1976; Kearney & McCroskey, 1980), which Icplles a negative relation with the 
dimensions of empathy and Interaction management, and the highly anxious person 
Is also perceived as non-lmraedlate , detached, and submissive (Burgoon & Koper, 
1983) which indicates a probable negative correlation with all of the dimensions 
of communication competence* 

The willingness to communicate construct has been found to be only 
moderately correlated with communication apprehension (McCroskey & Baer,l985). 
It has also been found to be correlated with self-esteem and self-reported 
communication competence (McCroskey & McCroskey, 1986b), though subsequent 
analyses have shown that in such investigations self-esteem provitied no unique 
variance. Willingness to communicate has also been found to be correlated with 
anorale, alienation, and Introversion (McCroskey & McCroskey, 1986a) at slight to 
moderate levels. These could Indicate that willingness to comnunicate will be 
correlated with other's reported estimations of competence. Through the 
correlations with alienation and Introversion It would be expected that 
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willingness to communicate may be most strongly correlated with empathy, 
behavioral flexlbilltyi and interaction management* 

However significant the ccri-^latlons may be, they may not be very large* 
Daly and Stafford (I98A) have examined the problem wtth correlating personality 
and behavioral variables* Past research has often shown that these correlations 
are very slight; however, they are still significant (Daly, 1978; Jaccard & Daly, 
1980). Further confounding the size of possible correlations are the findings by 
Kelly(l983) that have shown that outside observers often cannot tell the 
difference, on the basis of skills, between Individuals with different levels of 
apprehension* It is logical to assume that any. research that looks at trait 
constructs and other-reports will be mediated along the same lines* Hopefully, 
the combination of both communication apprehension, a self-report of anxiety 
about conwnunicating, and willingness to communicate, a self-report of tendencies 
to communicate across situations, will provide a more powerful research tool for 
the examination of Issues along these lines. 

Therefore, to evaluate how the traits of communication apprehension and 
willingness to communicate effect the perception of communication competence by 
others the following hypothesis is posited: 

H: A linear composite of the dimensions of communication 
apprehension and willingness to communicate is 
significantly related to a linear composite of the 
dimensions of communication competence as reported by 
others* 

METHODS 

A total of 305 students enrolled in undergraduate communication classes at a 
medium sized eastern university completed the instruments employed in this study* 
Respondents completed the PRCA-2A (McCroskey, 1982) and the WTC-20 (McCroskey & 
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Bacr^lQSS). The same students were then asked to have two friend and two 
acqualn tences, one of each sex, fill out a communication competence scale 
(Sel f f ert, 1985) referencing the subject. Instruments were completed with no 
personal Identification and the competence measures were returned In sealed 
envelopes to ensure anonymity and to increase the possibility of an unbiased 
response. Approxinatly half the subjects were male and half were female. 
Measures 

Willingness to Communicate 

The WTC scale (McCroskey 4 Baer, 1985) is a 12-icem instrument with 8 filler 
items, the actual measure having a total of twenty. The scale and scoring 
procedure is reported In figure 1 (McCroskey & Baer, 1985, p. -8). Previous 
internal (alpha) reliabilities reported for the total scale have been .92 
(McCroskey i Baer, 1985), .91 (McCroskey i McCroskey, 1986b>, and .91 (McCroskey 
& McCroskey, 1986a). Subcontext reliabilities have renged from .65 to .82. For 
this study the reliability for the total scale was .89 while the reliabilities 
for the subcontexts varied from .79 to .87. 
Communication Apprehension 

The Personal Report of Communication Apprehension (PRCA-24; McCroskey, 1982; 
see figure 2) was used to measure communication apprehension. The reliabilities 
for the four subscores of dyad, group, meeting, and public were .82, .86, .89, 
and .87. 

Coromunlcatton Competence 

The communication competence scale for this study was developed along 
Wiemann*s five dimensions of competence (see Self fere, 1985; Wheelcss & Seiffert, 
1986). But in consideration of the contextual aspect of competence a principle 
components factor analysis with oblique rotation using all other reports was 
performed (n-lJ90) to secure the factor structure. Previously this instrument 
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has shown a five-factor structure consisting of Immediacy, vlth a reliability of 
• 82; Composure (social relaxation), with a reliability of .Bi; Empathy, with a 
reliability of .68; Interaction Management, with a reliability of .79; and 
Behavioral Flexibility, reliability of •l^* Using an eigenvalue cutoff of 1.0 
and the t;cree test, the factor analysis produced a four factor solution 
accounting for 65 percent of the varience (see table !)• For this study the 
dimensions of behavioral flexability and interaction management collapsed Into 
one factor that was named adaptability (items 1-4, 9-14, 32) and had a 
reliabiltiy of .09. The other factors were Immediacy (items 18-2A, 28, 33, 39, 
40) with a reliability of .89, Empathy (items 5-8, 17, 25-27, 36, 37) with a 
reliability of .88, and Social Relaxation (items 16, 29-31, 34) with a 
reliability of .84. One item was excluded for not meeting the minimum loading 
criterion of .40. Final scores for communication competence were arrived at by 
averaging the four other-reports into a single score. 
Statistical Analysis 

The research hypo •'lie sis was tested using canonical correlation analysis. 
Individual relationships among the variables were further examined using the 
Pearson Product-Moment Correlation. Alpha level Vas set at .05 for all analyses. 

RESULTS 

Results of the canonical correlation supported the research hypothesis and 
produced one significant canonical root. The cannonlcal correlation between the 
•predictor* variables (4 subcomponents of communication apprehension and 
willingness to communicate) and the 'criterion' variables (4 dimensions of 
communication competence) was significant (X" 3.60, 20/983, P > .0001; see 

table two). The linear composite of (I) dyad, (2) group, (3) meeting, (4) 
public, and (5) WTC was significantly correlated (Jc^ - .41) witt. a linear 
composite of the factors of cop-.jn Icat Ion competence (itomedlacy, social 
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relaxation, empathy, and adaptability). The apprehension and WTC composite 
shared 17 percent variance with the communication competence composite. 
Apprehension In dyads, groups, and meetings were the predominant correlates vlth 
their composite .with public apprehension and WTC contributing moderately. The 
communication competence composite was highly contributed by social relaxation 
and moderately by adaptability. Affect contributed slightly to the composite and 
empathy contributed the least. 

Pearson Product-Moment correlations vere used to examine the composite 
variables to assure that the composite variables were significantly related to 
each other to warrant a cannonlcal correlation. All of the variables were 
significantly correlated to one another. Though willingness to communicate had 
only moderate to low correlations with the apprehension dimensions. 

The Individual Pearson Product-Moment correlations between the Individual 
predictor and criterion variables give further illumination to the relationships 
among the variables. The willingness to communicate variable was broken Into 
three component parts of strangers » acqualntences, and friends for these 
examinations. Empathy was not significantly correlated with any of the predictor 
variables except for being willing to cornunicate with friends and then only 
slightly. Affect was not correlated with willingness to communicate with 
strangers, hut was significantly correlated with acquain tences and friends and 
the significance of affect' s correlation with the apprehension variables 
decreases as more people are added to the Interaction. Affect Is most 
significantly correlated with apprehension In dyads and not significantly 
correlated to it's greatest extent for apprehenelon for public performance. The 
competence dimension of social relaxation was, of course, significantly 
correlated to all of the apprehension and WTC dimensions. Adapatabll Ity also 
shows a progression towards Insignificance as the uumber of people In an 
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interaction Increase.. U ts Interesting to note th«t there are significant 
correlations between relaxation «n<l adaption with the WTC-stranger but no 
significant correlations for affect and empathy. 

DISCUSSION 

The hypothesis for this study was confirmed. A relationship seems to exist 
between communication apprehension, willingness to communicate, and perceptions 
of interpersonal communication competence. Most of the weight, however, for 
these relationships appears to f.U with dyadic and group apprehension. 
Willingness to communicate appears to have an effect, but that effect Is not a 
large one. 

The competence dimension of relaxation showed the highest correlacion with 
It's own composite as compared with the communication apprehension composite. 
This was not suprlslng considering the ratlonalle of the constructs Involved. 
Adaptability was Important for the apprehension dimensions of dyad, group, and 
.eetlng and for all the subcontexts for willingness to communicate. Willingness 
to communicate with a stranger was correlated at It's highest degree with 
adaptibllity. Implying that It may be an Indicant for adaptability dimension of 
coraraunlcatlon competence. 

► A fr.^ Kv rhi» aoorehenslon and WTC composite for 
The overall varience accounted for by the apprenen&xu 

conpotencc V percent. Con.«er.„g proMc. thu U„d o£ research .n 

Che p..r (0..,. .«8,J.cc.ra . 0..y. "80) .t s.„.lflc.nc. 
ro».u„.c.uo. apprehension and »..Ungness to co™.on.cate apparent,, h..e an 

effect on perceptions. 

■ What, oe coorse. .s .eft open to s,.cu>at.on .s the v..e range ot var.ence 
that .s left „nexp>,.neH. It .0,,.. se«» that th.s he expU.ne. In ter™s ot 
the context that competence na, be Judged within or that co.»unlc.t.on Is 
undertaken .n. The a.»ere,t contexts that -e »n. oerseWes. In vhlch »e 
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interact with others, may have a severe effect on how we are perceived. The 
Judgements made by others on our competence may depend more upon the mutual I Ity 
or exclusivity of a context. The correlation matrix also seems to indicate that 
competence is somewha* jpendent upon situations. The more public the context or 
relationship the less interpersonal competence skills correlate with apprehension 
or willingness to communicate variables. This may indicate that a sepcrate set 
of skills is perceived at the more public level of communication. It could also 
indicate that as a context becomes less private we either Judge more stringently 
or loosely depending upon how we considered an individual to begin with. The 
possibility also exists that the competence Instrument may lose some of* its 
ability to measure as contexts become less Interpersonal , the context for which 
it Is primarilly designed. 

Als^i we could conclude from the size of the variance accounted for that our 
Judgements of competence and the behaviors that those Judgements are made upon 
are only moderately effected by trait-like self perception. This would seem to 
follow when Kelly's (1983) work Is considered. As observers we do not see the 
internal states of the Individuals that we make competence Judgements on. How 
these states may effect another may be lost upon us when deciding whether or not 
an individual is competent. This brings into question the utility of self- 
reported trait measures in predicting human behavior. The answei may well be 
KUat they are not v.»ry utilitarian for everyday decisions or estimations of 
others. But the subtle and pervasive effect that they represent may help to 
indicate what decisions individuals make in deciding what contexts to put 
themselves, success in overall long term relationships, and overall happiness 
with life. 

Future research should concentrate on what other trait-like variables 
contribute to more raolecularized views of competence. One variable that nay be 
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of Import is how people feel about their own competence in communicating. 
Another Important aspect to concentrate on In the future should be what effect 
contexts have on people as they evaluate the competence of others. Are there 
different dimensions of competence for different contexts or perhaps different 
emphasses on the dimensions of competence for different contexts. All of these 
are questions that should be addressed In the future. 
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FIGURE I 

WILLINGNESS TO COMMUNICATE SCALE 



Directions: Below are 20 situations in which a person nii>;ht choose to 



coraraunicate or not to coauBunicate. Presume you have coaapletely free choice . 
Indicate the percentage of time you would choose to communicate in each type of 
situation. Indicate in the space at the left what percent of the time you would 
choose to communicate. 0 • never, 100 ■ always. 

1. *Talk with a service station attendant. 
2. *Tallc with a physician. 

3. Present a talk to a group of strangers. 

^ 4. Talk with an acquaintance while standing in line. 

5. *Talk with a salesperson in a store. 

6. Talk in a large aceting of friends. 

7. *Talk with a pol iceman/ pol icewooan. 

8. Talk in a small group of strangers. 

9. Talk with a friend while standing in line. 

10. *Talk with a waiter/waitress in a restcraunt. 

11. Talk in a large meeting of acquaintences. 

12. Talk with a stranger while standing in line. 

13. *Talk with a secretary. 

14. Present a talk to a group of friends. 

15. Talk in a small group of acquaintances. 

16. *Talk with a garbage collector. 

17# Talk in a large meeting of strangers. 

18. nalk with a spouse ( or girl/boy friend). 

19. Talk in a small group of friends. 

" 20. Present a talk to a group of aquaintances. 



* Filler Item — — — 

Scoring; To compute the subscores add the percentages for the items indicated 

and divide the total by three. 
Strangijr: 3 + 8 + 12 ^ 17; 
Acquaintance : A + 11 + 15 + 20; 
Friend : 6 + 9 + 14 > 19; 

to compute the total VTC score, add the subscores for Stranger. Acquaintance, and 
Friend. The divide that total by three. 

Standard Deviation Reliability 

TdtiTWTC 6i.8 17.5 -89 

Stranger ^!.7 24.7 .87 

Acquaintance 6?. 1 Zl** ''^ 

Friend 83.7 16.6 -79 
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FIGURE ? 

PERSONAL REPORT OF COMUl-NICATION APPREHENSION 

Directions; This Instrument Is composed of 2A statements concerning your 
feelings about communication with other people. Please Indicate In the space 
provided the degree to which each statement applies to you by marking whether you 
(I) Strongly Agree, (2) Agree, (3) Are Undecided, (A) Disagree, or (5) Strongly 
Disagree with each statement. There are no right or wrong answers. Many of the 
statements are similar :o other statements. Do not be concerned about this. 
Work quickly, just record your first Impression. 

I. I dislike participating In group discussions. 

2. Generally, I am comfortable while participating In a group dlscuslon. 

3. I am tense and nervouse while participating ii. g-^jup discussions. 

4. I like to get Involved in group discussions. 

5. Engaging in a group discussion with new people makes me tense and 



nervous. 

6. I am calm and relaxed while participating In group discussions. 

7. Generally, I am nervous when I have to participate In a meeting. 

8. Usually I am calm and relaxed while participating In meetings. 

9. I am very calm and relaxed when I am called upon to express an opinion 



at a meeting 



0 b O 1UWWWA»«^* 

10. I am afraid to express myself at tieetlngs. 

II. Communicating at meetings usually makes me feel uncomfortable. 

12. I ara very relaxed when answering questions at a meeting. 

13. Ordinarily, I am very tense and nervous In conversations. 

I A. I have no fear of speaking up In conversations. 

15. While participating In a conversation with a new acquaintance, I feel 

very nervous. , 
16. While conversing with a new acquaintance, I feel very relaxed. 
17. Ordinarily, I am very calm and relaxed In conversations. 

18. I am afraid to speak up In conversations. 

19. I have no fear of giving a speech. -ivina a 
20. Certain parts of my body feel very tense and rigid while giving a 



speech. 



21. I feel relaxed while giving a speech. 

22. My thoughts become confused and Jumbled when I am giving a speech. 

23. I face the prospect of giving a speech with """d«nc«- 

2A. While giving a speech I get so nervous, i forget facts £ really know. 



Scoring: To compute the subscores add and subtract the Items Indicated. 
Dyad: 18 - #13 + #IA - #15 + #16 + #17 - #18; 
Gr^p: 18 - #1 + #2 -#3 + #A -#5 + #6; 

18 - #7 + #8 + #9 - #10 - #11 + #12; 
Public: 18 + #19 - #20 + #21 - #22 + #23 - #2A; 



— Standard Devlatlo-^^ g'^^^f^^^^^^ 

Dyad 3.9 .86 

Group , Q .89 

I .87 

Public 19.0 
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riGURE 3 
COHMUKICATIOH COMPETEKCt SCALE 



18 



Bftlcw is a set of sestencis that ire frequently used to describe people. 
Indicate the degree to which the stitenent reflects the person who asked you to 
complete this fora by airklhg whether youj 7 « Strongly Agree, 6 « Agree, 5 = 
Moderately Agree, « » Are Undecided, 3 ■ Moderately Disagree, 2 « Disagree, 1 « 
Strongly Disagree. Record your responee In the space to the left of each 
question. Reaeaber, you are always Baking relative judgeaents when responding t< 
the scales. There are no absolutes, no right answers or wrong answers. Work 
quickly asd just record your first iapression. All responses are anonymous. 

1. Knows when It Is his or her turn to speak. 

2. Actively uses facial •xpresslons. 

3. Listens well. 

4. Asks questions when talking with others. 

5. Argues excessively. 

c. Seems Impatient for others to finish their recarks. 

7. Interrupts others. 

3. Times statements somewhat poorly. 

?. Finds It easy to play neny roles— student, leader, follower, athle-^t 

etc. , 

10. Finds it easy to talk with all kinds cf peopxe. 

i:. Adjusts owe conversation to make others feei comfortable. 
12. Is behaviorally flexible. 

13. Is versatile in adapting to different situations. 

14. Often adapts his or her use of language to what others are sayi=g. 

15. Discusses only a Halted selection of topics. 

^S. Does not fit la well during different social situations. 

J7. Is set able to receive new Inforaatloa that is contrary to n:E or he 

V jiXuss • 

••S. Is' able to recocaUe when people are troubled. . ^ 
Is. PmJi; seek him or her out tc tell hi- or her about their troub.es. 

2C. Kis or her personal relations are cold and distant. 

21' Ignores others' feelings. 
22. Generally knows how others feel. 

23. Often "ya 'I'a sorry" when appropriate. 

• 24. Makes ae feel the a/he cares about ae. 

25. Makes embarrassing coaaents. 

• 26. Is 2ot very syapathetir te the probleos of others. 

27. Makes fun of others. 
25. Tries to see things from others' perspectives. 

29. Sounds nervous when talking to others. 

30. Appears quite jittery and tense in social situations. 

3i. Is shy. 

32. aoiles i lot. , 
33. Likes 10 use her or his voice and body express: .-sly. 

34. Is quiet. 

35. Tends to be supportive cf others. 

• 35. Often appears intimidating to other people. 

^ 3"'. Insults others. 

3E. Is a good listener. ^ . 

' ■?«». Lets t-.hers know If s/he understood them. 

40. Indicates support for what others say with hea. nods, 

"um-huaas", and/or approving coaaents. 
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Pilot Factor Structure Correlations 



factor fticlor Pactor factor 

Questions ^ 2 3 ^ 



18 


0.0/0* 




0 ^68 


-0.210 


24 


0.66?* 








19 


0.583* 


-U.lo? 


J, 


^ 220 


22 


0.5?0* 


-0,228 






35 


0.638* 


-0.305 






23 


0.544* 


-0.250 


0.392 


•-O.U/H 


39 


0.586* 


-0,298 


A /t Or 




3« 


0.611* 


-0,448 


0.539 


-0.130 


2b 


0.539* 


-o.39t 


0.454 


-O.lol 




0.523* 


-0.265 


0.478 


-0.2U3 


33 


0.459* 


-0,051 


0.416 




5 


-0.122 


0,611* 


-0.113 


-O.UW 


7 


-0.210 


0.668* 


-0,309 


0.079 


25 


-0.242 


0,6^*3* 


-0.1'+3 


n nAA 


6 


-0.220 


0.655* 


-o.:93 


0.107 


27 


-0.263 


0,589* 


-0.116 


0.065 


37 


-0.326 


0.606* 


-0.223 


0.136 


6 


-0.257 


0,607* 


-0.364 


0.241 


36 


-0.201 


0.486* 


-0.161 


0.117 


17 


-0.227 


0,472* 


-0.249 


0.280 


26 


-0.402. 


0.4b3* 


-0,227 


0.213 


21 


-0.468 


0.475* 


-0.392 


0.370 


12 


0.490 


-0.325 


0.729* 


-0.339 


13 


0.517 


-0.289 


0.700* 


-0.314 


11 


0.548 


-0.326 


0.089 


-0.270 


14 


O.tlOl 


-0.210 


0.584 


-0.195 


10 


U.475 


-0.133 


0.665 


-0.520 



TABLE 1 - Continued 



Questions 



Factor 
1 



Factor 
2 



factor 
3 



Factor 



3 


0.35'* 




0.617* 


2 






0.53B* 






-0.166 


0.579* 


1 


0.373 


-0.381 


0.423* 


9 


0.48? 


-O.oyS 


0.513* 


32 


o.»t72 


-0.179 


0.495* 


31 


-0.113 


0.022 


-0.213 


30 


-0.213 


0.293 


-0.329 


29 


-0.239 


0.250 


• -0.254 


3^ 


-0.178 


0.0?1 


-0.252 


15 


-0.381 


0.3»f 


-0.418 


15 + 


-0.329 


0.271 


-0.233 


20 




0.390 


-0.398 



-0.149 
-0.359 
-O.36O 
-0.044 
-0.3^ 

-0.365 
0.684* 

0.730* 
0.678* 

0.623* 
0.523* 
0.37? 

0.422* 



varmUe F ^ia^n^'^ ^ taeh factor 
j pioriim Ot her Facxors 



Fucior 
1 

7.8291 

Tnter-Fac T-tr Rorrelaxions 

factor 
1 



Fftctor 1 
racior 2 
Flexor 3 
Fticior 4 



1.0000 

-0.3799 
0.6116 

-O.3I87 



lector 
2 

5.8564 



factor 
2 



1.0000 

-0.3371 
0.1578 



• ixeB retained for facto^aoove. 
+ Itea dxscAided from lector above. 



Factor 
3 

7.5209 



Factor 
3 



1.0000 

-0.3955 



Factor 
4, 471'* 



Factor 
4 



1.0000 



TAfiLB 2 



Canonical Correlation Analyses ol 
VarlaDla Composite s 



Firsi Canonical 


Root 






TO 


Adjusted 


Standaxd 
Error 




0.4091 


0,3»I2 


O.Of?? 


U.167^ 


Variable 




r*8 with 
Coaposite 


Wftignt's on 
Coiposite 


Qyad 
Group 
Meet 
Public 
Total HTC 




-0.8778 

-o.eitoi 

-0.6808 
-0.5067 
0.'*603 


-Oj6lttfL 
-0.5441 

b.l366~ 
-0.083b 

0.1102 


Afreet 
Empathy 
Adapt 
Relax 




0.3692 
0.2238 
0.6377 
0.9450 


-0.3975 
0.1273 
OiiSi^^ 
Ojte^U- 



^tivarlAte Statistics and F Approxiaations 



statistic 


Valus 


F 




2 


Wilk's Umbda 


0.7908- 


3.60 


20/983 


.0001 


Pillai's Trace 


0.2180 


3.44 


20/1196 


.0001 


Kotelling-lAHley iTace 


0.2533 


3.73 


20/1178 


.0001 


Roy's Greatest Root 


0.2011 


12.02 


5A99 


.0001 



variable 



TABLE 3 

CorrelAXions A«ong Variables (N « 305; 

fQit^ ^5f^^ i^Te^T fjd^^^ ^ 



10 



11 



12 



1^ Dyad 


1 An 




















2 • Croup 


0.*)1 


1-00 


















3, Hesw 






1.00 
















i^. Public 


0.30 


0.46 


0.6u 


1.00 














^e TOX&l Wlu 


-0-21 


-0.42 


-0.24 


-0.2'f 


1.00 












<>• Affacx 


• -0.12 


-0.12 


0.01* 


0.01*" 


0.13 


1.00 










y. Empathj 


-0.06* 


-0.07* 


-0.03* 


-0.03* 


0.09* 


0,30 


1.00 








b« Adapt 


-0.23 


-0.19 


-0.12 


-0.05» 


0.20 


0.78 


0.36 1.00 








9. Relax 


-0.33 


-0.34 


-0.27 


-0.20 


0.14 


0.35 


0.12 0.45 


1.00 






10* Stz&nger 


-0.26 


-0.36 


-0.35 


-0.31 


0.83 


0.06* 


0.04* 0.16 


0.12 


1.00 




11 « Acquaintance 


-0.17 


-0.36 


-0.30 


-0.17 


0.88 


0.14 


0.08« 0.18 


0.11 


0.56 


1.00 


12. Krienid 


-O.IJ* 


-0.33 


-0.21 


-0.06*' 


0.79 


0.14 


0.12 0.18 


0.11 


0.42 


0.69 1.00 



*Hox Si«nillcanx, £>.05. 
ReBalnder or r*s significant, £<.05. 
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